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ABSTRACT 

In this report on improving education in Michigan, a 
brie' analysis is first presented of the educational trends in the 
state and factors affecting the teacher shortage. Recommendations for 
future action include: (1) financial investment by the State in 
teachers and teacher education; (2) recruiting the most committed, 
caring, and talented teachers; (3) improving the quality of school 
"leadership; (4) maintaining and improving the quality of higher 
education and public education; and (5) establishing teacher career 
development and advancement opportunities. A brief discussion is 
presented on the current statv.s of teacher supply and demand in 
Michigan and recommc«idations are made to alleviate an anticipated 
teacher shortage. Seventy references are inclw led. Appended are a 
description of the study design and a list of presenters at the 
Future of Teaching Focus group meeting.;. (JD) 
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FIWBTISPIECE 



I had one criticism to make of my teachers. I had heard a few of them 
say, "Oh, I'm just another schoolteacberl" I told them never to say this. 
I told them to walk proudly, with their heads high, and to thank God they 
had chosen the teaching profession. . . I that] they are members working in 
the front line of American democracy, they are the ground roots and not 
the brace roots of American democracy. . .If some writer cculd spring from 
the teaching profession and do a great book to honor his profession, he 
would be immortal. For no other profession in America has directly or 
indirectly influenced the destiny ot so many people as has the teaching 
profession (Stuart, 1958, p. 202). 
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CHAS6E TO THK 
FUTURE OF TEiLCHIK COMMITTEE 



The Michigan State Board of Education, in response to a challenge for 
teaching excellence, sponsored a special sr.udy on the Future of Teaching. 
A nine-member Future of Teaching Cciranittee was appointed by the State 
Board in the Fa"* 1 of 1983 to serve as an advisory panel to the Board and 
the Department of Education* 

The Committee was charged to advise in the design and implementation of a 
study, and to develop recommendations that respond to several policy 
concerns identified by the State Board of Education. These concerns 
included: 

1. Ensuring an adequate supply of teachers by: 

A. Updating the State Board of Education data base on teacher 
supply and demand; 

B. Creating incentives to retain talented teachers; 

C. Providing career ladder opportunities for teachers; 

D. Recruiting promising candidates into teacher education; 

E. Developing incentives through loans, scholarships, or grants 
to attract talented individuals to careers in teaching; 

F. Identifying options for improving teachers' salaries; and 

G. Providing sabbatical leaves for experienced teachers for 
purposes of professional growth* 

IT. Strengthening teacher preparation programs by: 

A. Providing options for continuing e^Iucation uni:.s as part of sn 
ongoing professional development program in conjunction with 
teacher certification renewal; 

B. Developing more rigorous admissions standards for teacher 
education programs; and 

C. Developing standards for teacher preparation that increase 
the amount of professional classroom practice and regular 
evaluation throughout the program. 
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IHTRODUCTIOH 



The strength and future of our nation and the State of Michigan depend on 
a high-quality education system. The strength of a high-quality education 
system rests with high-quality teachers. After students, our teachers are 
the most important people in Michigan's schools. They are on the firing 
line every day. Researchers can determina wl. t teaching techniques may 
work best; administrators can organize the proper climate for good teaching; 
and legislators can provide the monetary support for quality education. 
But in tl\e end, what counts is how well the teacher in a given classroom 
doss his/her job. 

Michigan's teachers have earned a position of national respect. They are 
widely recognized as coacerned and competent educators whose contributions 
have brought Michigan's educational system a reputation as progressive and 
productive. Cur schools are staffed with many experienced, qualified, 
talented, and committed individuals. We predict, however, that the need 
for teacher replacements will put over 20,000 new teachers in Michigan's 
classrooms over the next several years. The state must act now to ensure 
that we attract the highest quality candidates. 

Our teachers carry the heaviest responsibility and the greatest burden for 
ensuring the success of our schools. We must have quality teachers to 
provide quality education for Michigan's citizens. In order to have 
quality teachers, we must retain and attract to the profession the most 
committed, caring, and talented individuals; provide the most effective 
teacher education; improve working conditions in our schools; provide 
opportunities for career development and professional recognition; and 
develop means to honor, value, and prize our teachers. 

Present Realities and the Future 

Unfortunately, the rhetoric of the educational reform reports inadvertently 
has disparaged and demeaned teachers. The recommendations of this report 
reflect our valuing and respect for Michigan's teachers and our concern 
for the well being of our children and our state. There has never been a 
time when our teachers and our children have been confronted with a future 
so complex, so challenging, and so dramatic in its pace and scope of 
change. Social, demographic, and cultural changes have created numerous 
and conflicting demands on our educational system. These demands threaten 
to compromise and weaken the integrity, quality, and efficiency of public 
education. Never has so much been expected from our teachers and our 
schools. These multiple forces and trends affecting our nation will have 
a major impact on the future of Michigan schools. 

^Increased Hmber of Senior Citizens ~ By the year 2000, 32 million 
citizens will be over 65 years old. At present, two~thirds or more 
of all school patrons now have no children in school. The aging of 
the population places demands on the education of the young. By the 
year 2000, for every two workers one person will be on retirement. 
Fifteen years ago, there were 15 workers for every retiree. 

^Changed Faaily Patterns - Before they reach 18 years of age, 

59 percent of children born in 1983 will live with only one parent. 



With more parents working, the problem of latchkey children occurs 
more frequently. The Internal Revenue Service lists 13 distinct 
family patterns. 



*Iiicrea8ed Proportions of Minority Students » Typically Concentrated 
in Urban Areas - Minority students now account for one-fourth of all 
public school enrollment. A wave of 13 million immigrants, mostly of 
Mexican or Asian descent, recently arrived in the United States. By 
the year 2000, more than half of the students in 53 American cities 
will be from minority ethnic groups. 

"^Increased Fertility Rate of 35- to 44-year-old tfaten and a Baby Boon 
"Echo" - As children born in the high birthrate years from 1945 to 
1965 have matured, they have created a baby boomlet that was clearly 
under way by 1982. Since many women delayed having children until 
the last third of their fertility period, the apex of these "echo" 
births is expected in 1988 or 1989. 

"^ContijAued Shifts in the Labor Force - The demand for workers in 
information and service sectors of the economy will continue to 
increase, while the number of employees sought for agricultural rnd 
industrial jobs will decline. (Half or more jobs are information 
oriented, 30-40 percent are in service, 15-20 percent are in industry, 
and 2-3 percent are in agriculture.) The average person will change 
jobs seven times and may find work less than a source of satisfaction 
than in previous years. 

^Ebcpanded Role for Technology in People's Lives^ with Both Good and 
Bad Effects - Technological advances will force moral and legal 
choices on issues such as genetic engineering, nuclear power use, 
organ transplants, appropriate control of rapid communication and 
transportation^ and the trade-off between environmental and economic 
well-being. 

^Ccmplez Social Problems - Poverty, unemployment, underemployment, 
drug and alcohol abuse, child abuse, teenage pregnancy, and violence 
present problems of a magnitude and complexity which threaten to 
overwhelm some of our schools. 

*Altered Hature of Jobs - Long-term unemployment may persist running 
about 6 to 10 percent. A 35-hour work week will create more leisure 
time; lessened interest in and commitment to jobs is likely to leave 
people looking outside their work for satisfaction and less able to 
attain the level of material comforts that their parents enjoy. Heme 
employirent will grow. 

"^Continued Redefinition of Women's Roles - As the feminist movement 
continues to be interpreted, the problems of sexism and conflict 
between work and family responsibilities will linger. More women 
will enter the work force in traditionally male-dominated occupa- 
tions. Housekeeping roles frequently will be divided between part-- 
ners. 
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^Increased Interdependence Aaong Ttie World's lations - Effects of 
local conflict spill over into broad geographical areas (e.g., when 
energy prices were driven up by the Arab-Israeli war). People 
remain vulnerable to totalitarianism and ideological extremists. 
Starvation in poorly developed countries escalates the likelihood of 
global conflict over scarce resources. 

^Continued TensioL. between Traditional and Liberalised Social lonns 
and Value Stroctures ~ A long-term, but steady trend, has liberalized 
social norms related to such issues as abortion* premarital sex, etc. 
In recent years, this trend has been challenged by a strong conserva- 
tive movement. People continue to seek self ~fulf il Iment and personal 
growth. Rather than placing trust in a oig government and leaders, 
people often view networking, involvement, and small groups as the 
way to get things done. 

To prepare our children and our citizens to deal effectively with the 
pressures of change reflected in these trends, we must adjust our 
educational institutions to meet new challenges. Qualify education 
is essential in the fight f our state's economic future. Quality 
education depends upon quality teaching. THE FUTURE OF MICHI6AH 
DEPEHDS UPOH THE FUTUHE OF TEACHIBG. 
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SBIZIK THE 0PP0RTUHI1T 



The Challenge of Attracting over 20,000 Highly Qualified 
New Teachers and Administrators by 1990 

The major factor affecting the Future of Teaching in Michigan-, as well as 
the nation, is not simply a problem of finding "warm bodies" to staff 
classrooms, but rather, a question of whether the teaching profession can 
attract and retain the best. Increasingly, studies suggest chat the 
teaching profession Is losing ♦:he competition amo^ig the professional 
occupations for frhe best college graduates. This trend may accelerate 
into the 1990s, due to severe labor shortages in other sectors of the 
state and a national economy that is increasingly demanding highly 
trained and skilled prof estioaals. National studies estimate that 
23 percent of each college graduating class will be required to enter 
teaching to meet the projected needs for teachers in the 1990's. The 
recent gains of about one-halt of one percent are not adequate to meet the 
demand for high quality teachers. Ihe challenge facing the nation and 
Michigan education creates an extraordinary opportunity for the State 
Board of Education, the Governor, the Legislature, local school districts, 
business and community leaders, and the teaching profession to collaborate 
in achieving excellence with equity. 

The Future of Teaching Committee believes that the nation is on the 
threshold of a major teacher shortage. However, it believes the impact 
of such a shortage on Michig&n will be more selective and not as severe as 
the national situation. 

The Committee's study suggests that the shortage of teachers and adminis- 
trators will have a different impact on various categories of school 
districts throughout the state, as well as the nation. To assume that all 
Michigan's school districts will be affected simultaneously in a similar 
manner with a shortage of teachers would be unrealistic. 

Based on the available data, testimony of leading experts in the field, 
and a review of the historical perspective, the Committee concludes that 
the following factors will affect the teacher shortage in Michigan: 

1. Districts with considerable financial wealth will continue to have a 
highly attractive salary schedule and many support services which will 
allow them to attract a greater number of qualified candidates for 
each available position. 

2. Rural districts, where financial resources are not as plentiful and 
where isolation is a factor, will continue to experience difficulties 
in recruiting and retaining quality teachers. 

3. Urban school districts are confronted with unique financial and 
sociological problems. These problems are so complex that individual 
districts will be powerless to correct these variables without specific 



support from the state* The financial resources of many urban 
districts will also limit the ability of these districts to attract 
and retain quality teachers. 

4. Suburban school distr* ?1X continue to be in a good position to 
recruit the number oi *ers needed to fill vacancies for the fore- 
seeable future. 

5. The number of minority tea^'aers is declining while the proportion of 
minority studc^cs is increasing. Michigan's schools must be staffed 
by teachers and administrators who reflect the diversity of our racial 
and cultural make-up. 

6. Changing demographics of our school population also has widespread 
educatioaal implications for recruiting, preparing, and retaining high 
quality teachers. Growing numbers of "at risk" students require 
teachers with not only an understanding of subject matter but, also, 
the capacity to motivate these students. 

7. There is a critical shortage of substitute teachers which undermines 
efforts to achieve excellence. 

8. There will be critical shortages in specialized areas, such as math, 
science, special education, vocational education, and computer 
science, in the next 3-5 years. 

The challeL. ^acing Michigan is whether policymakers and the public will 
seize the o^ iu'-tunxty and make the connnitment necessary to ensure the 
recruitment and retention of the highest quality teacher force possible. 



Zh& CO^ITTEE MAKES THE FOLLOWING kECOMMEHDATIONS : 



RECOMMEHDATI I 



(9JALI1T: A STATS IHVy^fKERT IH TEACHERS 
AHD TEACHER EDUCATIOH 



The challenge facing Michigan education is whether the public and policy- 
makers will invest suffic^nt funds for ensuring quality in teacher educa- 
tion and continuing professional development programs. The determination 
and commitment of all is essential to meet this challenge. 

The cost of reform must be weighed in relation to the cost of inaction. 
As the Carnegie Forum stated, . .improving the rate of return on our 
current investment in education requires additional investment. . .education 
is a highly labor intensive enterprise, heavily dependent on the quality 
and performance of the teachinj^ force." Michigan does not enjoy the 
luxury of deciding whether or not to spend more on teacher and school 
administrator preparation. It must decide how much more to spend and how 
to spend it. 

Investing in quality requires implementation of the following: 
The Governor i>hould: 

1. Establish a %lue ribbon" State Commission on School Finance and 

Quality Education. The goals of such a Commission would be to develop 
state strategies for achieving equity in school fiuance, curriculum 
opportunities for students, and teacher compensation. 

The Committee explored a variety of options for improving teacher 
salaries. It concluded that the issue of improving teachers' salaries 
is ecologically bound to the larger and more complex question of 
financing quality education. Teachers' salaries and the financial 
support of quality education cannot be divorced from each other. The 
financing of public education is a complex and pervasive public 
policy, so fundamental to the well being of Michigan that it commands 
sustained examination and a thoughtful plan of action to remediate 
inequities and to enhance the prestjge of teaching as a profession. 
This issue is so big and so important that it recuires a separate 
commission. 

The Legislature Should: 

1. Establish a Technical Assistance Fund for Teacher Education to allow 
the State Board of Education to implement standards of quality for 
teacher and administrator education. 

2. Eanaark a minimum of 3 percent of the funds from the State School 
Aid Act for professional development programs. 

A status quo budget devoted to teacher and school administrator 
preparation and profebsionai development will produce substantial 
decline in teacher and administrator quality and, ultimately* the 



accomplishments of students. This will result in higher costs and 
consequences for Michigan's economic and social systems. 



3. Support teacher education programs at Michigan colleges and univer- 
sities so they are valued as other professional preparation programs 
and provided the resources for carefully supervised clinical 
experiences for students. 

4. Require state colleges and universities to present an annual fiscal 
statement of support for teacher education to the Governor and 
House/Senate Appropriations Conmittees of the Legislature. 

The State Board of Education Should: 

1* Seek legislation to establish financial incentives for local school 
districts to provide teachers with extended year opportunities for 
professional development, curriculum/ instruct ion projects, and special 
student services programs* 

2. Seek legislation to implement the School Improvement Hour (SIH) 

concept to increase higher education faculty participation in R'12 
school improvement efforts* (Reference Recommendation IV (2), page 14.) 
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RECOMMEHDATIOa II 



RECRUITIK THE MOST COMMITTED, CARIK, AHD TALEHTED TEACHERS 

Recruiting promising candidates into teaching careers is critical to 
ensuring success of Michigan's schools. It will do little good to raise 
the standards for entry into the profession of teaching and greatly 
improve the professional preparation of teachers if nothing is done to 
make teaching a more attractiv<^ career* 

Teaching posi*.ions have been predominately filled by women* In Michigan, 
63 percenc of the teaching force employed in 1984-85 was female* 
Teaching took its current form in tbs 1930s and 1940s, when women were 
expected to subordinate their career aspirations to cheir childbearing 
responsibilities and their salary expectations to the man's role as 
breadwinner- In contrast, 79 percent of the school administrator work 
force in Michigan is male, with salaries, in some cases, double or triple 
the amount paid to the best teachers* 

It is hardly surprising in these circumstances that teachers' salaries 
rank, with other occupations that include a majority of female practi- 
tioners, at the bottom of all occupations requiring a college degree. 
These salaries are capped much sooner and at a much lower level than are 
salaries of other college-educated professionals* 

Exacerbating the recruitment problem is the fact that the percentage of 
qualified women and minorities, who in the past have been af^racted in 
large numbers to the teaching force, has declined as they pursue new and 
more attractive employment opportunities* Also, during the last decade, 
the teaching profession has continued to suffer a significant loss of 
prestige* 

The Legislature Should: 

1* Establish an urban/rural schools "Marshall Plan" on teaching* 

Many Michigan urban/ rural ar3as are experiencing a critical shortage 
of qualified teachers* This shortage problem requires special 
recruitment strategies to attract and retain qualified teachers* Such 
recruitment strategies could include technology teaching and itinerant 
teachers shared by districts* 

A "Marshall Plan" for urban/ruieil Michigan involving the joint coopera- 
tion of eJucators and business/ labor and community leaders must be put 
into action* Such strategies as business and community backed gr/^nts, 
loans, and scholarships; exchange programs; higher salaries; and other 
incentives shoi»ld be used to attract and retain talented teachers* 

2* Establish Michigan future teacher scholarship and loan programs* 

Scholarship and loan programs should be targeted for teacher shortages 
using criteria that include: subject area, geographic area, and 
special population* 

9 ; 6 



The State Board of Education Should: 
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!• Implanent the Fre-TeachiDg Corps by: 

a. developing guidelines for a Fre-Teaching Corps of Students to be 
established in every Michigan school district; 

bo providing a system of recognition to local districts for out- 
standing achievements vith FTC members; 

Co providing special recognition to PTC members who annually volun- 
teer 100 hours or more to any school district; 

do establishing a model to develop collaboration among professional 
education organizations, business/industry, higher education 
inatitutions, local school districts, parents, economic develop- 
ment councils, and legislators to ensure success of the Pre- 
Teaching CorpSo 

2o Establish a comprehensive supply and demand information systeoo 

Tracking and analyzing enrollment treads and teacher supply requires a 
level of data compilation and analysis that should be reflected in a 
systematic, sophisticated^ and comprehensive supply and demand systemo 
Such an information system must be responsive to the planning needs of 
local school districts, colleges and universities, the Legislature, 
and the career development of Michigan's studentSo 

3o Establish a Fre-Teaching Corps (FTC) in every Michigan school districto 
The FTC should be open to talented high school and junior high students 
who show potential for teachingo 

4o Develop statewide prograias for school counselors on teaching as a 
careero 

MaL^ provisions for statewide workshops for school counselors which 
focus on teaching ss a careero The workshops should include current 
information related to incentives, values, and rewards of teaching, 
and should emphasize the role of the counselor in communicating the 
positive aspects and opportunities in the teaching professiono 

Local School Districts Should: 

!• Establish parent-awareness programs on the benefits of teaching as a 
careero 

2o Develop plans to ensure that students are provided appropriate informa- 
tion on the value of teaching as a career, as well as the availability 
of scholarships and loans, 

3* Establish scholarship or loan programs for students who have potential 
as teachers in subject areas where shortages existo 
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RECOMMEHDATIOH III 



QOALIXf SCHOOL LEADERSHIP 

Teachers and administrators working together can ensure the highest 
quality of instruction in Michigan schools. Neither teachers nor adminis- 
trators can be truly effective agents for change> growth, and development 
when working in isolation. This means that we not only need quality 
teachers, but quality leadership via school administrators who are well 
trained, committed, sensitive to teacher and student needs, and villing to 
work in a collaborative framework. 

Educational leaders of Michigan schools must be skilled instructional 
leaders who understand and can demonstrate knowledge of effective school 
research, current teaching methodology, building operations, community 
relations, and participatory management. Therefore, administrator 
preparation programs should be designed so that prospective administrators 
develop skills relating to hiring teachers, retaining teachers, involving 
teachers in the decision-'making process, understanding current education 
research and methodology, and working with the community. 

To ensure that Michigan has the highest quality in educational leadership, 
the Committee makes the following recommendations. 

The State Board of Education Should: 

1^ Implement a certification system for school administrators. 

2. Establish a state plan for school administrator professional development. 

3. Establish standards of quality for school administrator preparation. 

A. Sponsor and implement school administrator FORUMS designed to provide 
administrators with a vehicle to discuss issues and make recommendations 
for state education policy actions. 

5. Encourage and coordinate collaborative efforts in communication among 
professional education organizations. 

The L< gislature Should: 

1. Appropriate sufficient funding for the implementation of a system of 
certification for school administrators and standards of quality for 
schoo 1 administrator preparation. 

2. Designate funds for administrator professional development programs as 
part of the State School Aid Act. 

Local School Districts Should: 

1. Develop a plan for school administrator staff development. 

2. Provide adequate resources for administrator professional development. 
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School Adainistrators Should: 



1. Be actively involved in professional development activities to 
continually upgrade administrative skills. 

2. Be willing to participate with teachers in instructional programs that 
lead to student achievement. 

3. Place the highest priority in support of teachers by involving them in 
decision making. 
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R£C(»OfSHDATIOH IV 
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EIGBSR SDUCAIIOH ASD PUBLIC SDSCA7IGS 



Maintaining and improving the quality of Michigan's public education 
system must be one of the central purposes of our colleges and 
universities. Colleges and universities must be visible in the schools 
and make the work of teachers and administrators vital to university goals 
and purposes. Leadership and service to schools in Michigan is essential 
if higher education is to fulfill its responsibility to improve 
educational practice. The state's higher education comnmnity has a stake 
in the fulfillment of this mission since its programs are intimately 
ralated and shaped by the challenges, demands, and the problems of public 
education. More than ever, the complexities and the importance of these 
problems require commitment from Michigan's colleges and universities to 
serve schools, to affirm faith in public education, and to make a 
commitment to high quality teacher education. 



The Imperative for Collaboration 

Central to the improvement of education is the organizing principle that 
public schools, universities, intermediate school districts, and the State 
Department of Education are interrelated and interacting parts of a single 
education system. Michigan's educational institutions cannot afford to 
operate in isolation from each other. The relationships between public 
schools and colleges and universities should be developed to the point 
where each is considered an extension of the other in regard to teacher 
education and the improvement of education. Teacher education and profes- 
sional development are key elements in improving the quality of education 
and offer a common ground for collaboration. 



The Commitment of Higher Education to Teacher Quality 

Excellence in education depends upon high quality teaching. The formal 
education and practical preservice and professional development that 
teachers receive through colleges and universities is crucial to the level 
of educational excellence ultimately provided in the schools. Other 
reforms in the educational system will mean little if the quality of 
teaching is not maintained and improved. 

Teachers teach as they have been taught. Teacher education programs must 
reflect the quality we desire to develop in the teaching profession. They 
should have the best faculty who should be held accountable for ensuring 
that courses include not only appropriate content but also the modeling of 
effective teaching skills and practices (i.e., diagnosis, planning, 
evaluation, management, comnrmication, leadership, concern for students, 
respect for individual rights, and ccjmiitment to equal educational 
opportunities). The modeling of effective teaching is a total university 
responsibility, involving both professional education and arts and science 
faculty. 
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Michigan's colleges and universities must convey clearly and unequivocally 
that they value children, adolescents, public education, and the 
teaching profession by providing the financial support required for high 
quality teacher education programs. Teacher education programs must 
respond to new research findings and role expectations. Program 
experimentation and evaluation should be supported to improve teacher 
preparation and practice. If Michigan values its teachers and its 
children, it must exercise fiscal, legislative, and quality control to 
guarantee excellence in the preparation of teachers. 

The Governor Should: 

1* Convene Michigan's higher education leadership (including presidents; 
trustees; and deans of education, arts and sciences, and graduate 
schools) and members of the State Board of Education to develop 
strategies for supporting and improving the quality of teacher 
education. 

2. Enlist the support of university and college presidents, caT-ling upon 
them to exercise public and vigorous leadership to enable their 
faculties to strengthen teacher education programs. Education 
faculties cannot do this alone. They must work closely with arts and 
sciences faculty to broaden and deepen undergraduate course work* They 
must make partners of public school teachers and principals to enable 
more teachers to have quality training experiences and to apply new 
research about teaching and learning to everyday learning* The 
visible leadership and involvement of Michigan's college and 
university presidents is crucial to the development of excellence in 
teacher education* 

The Legislature Should: 

1. Provide competitive grants for teacher led research* 

Collaborative action research teams of teachers and university 
faculty to conduct in-school inquiry on problems affecting teaching 
and learning should be supported* The concept of the teacher 
researcher as a career option in the teaching profession should be 
promoted. 

2. Implement the School Improvement Hour (SIH) incentive concept* 

Michigan's finest higher education talent could integrate into their 
university workload regular assistance to classroom teachers through 
the establishment of an SIH incentive concept* An SIH would make it 
possible for local school districts to select the university faculty 
whose experiences are best suited to their needs* As payment for each 
10 hours college or university personnel devote to enhancing the 
growth and development of the classroom teacher, the state could 
provide the university with funding equal to one graduate hour of 
credit. A statewide formula should be planned for reporting SIH 
credits. The SIH concept has been approved by Michigan's deans of 
colleges of education, the State Board of Education, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the Governor's K~12 Summit 
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Task Force. The use of the School Improvement Hour plan would 
increase the availability of higher education faculty for inservice 
vork vith teachers and redirect a portion of higher education efforts 
to strengthening K-*12 educational programs in Hichigan. 

The State Board of Education Should: 

1« Establish a Professional Standards Board. 

This Board would establish standards and assessment of teacher 
competence. The Board should be comprised of a majority of teachers 
and should include school administrators^ university faculty^ and 
parents. The Board would establish standards and examinations for 
entry and advancement in the profession; develop a Code of Ethics for 
the teaching profession; establish standards for revocation and 
suspension of certification; develop standards for certification of 
mentor teachers; and develop mechanisms for administering 
examinations! processing certification applications) and enforcing 
standards of competency. Members of the Professional Standards Board 
should be appointed by the Superintendent of Public Instruct iont with 
the approval of the State Board of Education. 

2. Establish rigorous standards of quality for teacher education programs. 

State approval of teacher education programs should be based on 
standards applied consistently and conscientiously without any 
compromise on quality. 

3. Establish mentor teacher training programs and award certif icatic ^ to 
graduates of such programs. 

The Professional Standards Board should establish a credentialing 
committee to review applications for mentorship trainings design 
mentorship training programs^ and award certificates. The certificate 
should be called the Mentor Teaching Certificate or the Teacher 
Leadership Certificate. 

4. Provide leadership to establish school district-university teacher 
exchanges. 

Exchanges between teachers in Michigan's public school districts and 
universities offer a no-cost opportunity to enhance the quality of 
education. University personcelf who frequently emphasize research 
and self*"examinationt will gain f rom hands-*on experiences in school 
district classroomst while school district students will benefit from 
the insights brought to their classrooms by the college and university 
faculty^ An exchange program should become part of educational 
improvement efforts for school districts and universities. 
Information and ideas from exchange teachers should be formally 
reviewed with the objective of enhancing the programs and services 
offered by the participating institutions. Although it does not 
appear that cost is a factor in creating a teacher exchange program in 
Michigan) the state may have to make its provisional certification 
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rules flexible enough to acccamodate the new process. Some flexibility 
may also be needed in contract agreements and other school district 
and university policies. 

Michigan Colleges and Unlirersitles Should: 

1. Develop teacher education programs which emphasize mastery of subject 
matter and pedagogy. 

It is no*- a case of either/or — ^both content and teaching skills are 
essential for quality instruction. It is recommended that tvo-thirde 
of the teacher education program consist of general education and 
content courses. Teachers in Michigan should be veil prepared in the 
liberal arts and sciences. Prior to entering the teaching profession 
they should document and demonstrate mastery of communication, 
computation, and critical thinking skills e2:pected of a veil educated 
person. The content for K-12 teacher preparation should include 
substantive teaching majors and minors. Within the education program 
teachers should be exposed to the instructional skills of teaching. 
The practice and application of these skills should be required. 

2. Require field*based experiences throughout the teacher education 
programs. 

Each teacher education student should satisfactorily participate in a 
series of carefully planned, supervised and evaluated field-based 
experiences for vhich specific learning objectives have been set to 
assure increasing proficiency in performing the various teaching 
responsibilities under actual school conditions. 

Experiences and objectives should be jointly developed among represen- 
tatives of the local school district (including administrators, 
supervisors, and teachers), the college or university preparing the 
teacher^ end the teacher education student. Field-based experiences 
should be completed in a variety of urban and suburban or rural 
settings. College or university supervision of student teaching 
should be conducted or augmented by mentor teachers vho are certified 
by the State Professional Standards Board. 

3. Allocate a fair share of the college's or university's resources to 
teacher education programs. 

Teacher education should be valued as other professional preparation 
programs aud given the resources to provide high quality, carefully 
supervised clinical experiences for students. Financial stability and 
resources lor the accomplishment of the announced purposes and 
procedures to meet teacher education and certification standards 
established by the State Board of Education should be required of all 
universities and colleges. A clear and accurate analysis of the 
univexsxty's financial support of teacher education should be 
presented in an annual financial statement to the Department of 
Management and Budget and the House and Senate Committees on 
Education and Appropriations. 
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4* Adjust faculty load formulas to accommodate and recognize the heavy 
demands and intensive clinical supervision of teacher education 
students* 



The teacher education faculty load (including number of hours and 
students) should be consistent with the established purposes and 
objectives of teacher education and should provide faculty adequate 
time to advise and counsel teacher education students; maintain 
significant involvement with public schools; work on various advisory, 
planning, development, and evaluation committees; and conduct 
research, write, and be involved in other such appropriate experiences 
required by the college or university as a whole. A full-time ^equiva- 
lent faculty member should be assigned to plant supervis- , and 
evaluate student teaching experiences for each 14 full~t^ a equivalent 
teacher education students involved in student teaching* 

5. Ensure that each college or university responsible for preparing 
teachers establishes a Board of Visitors* 

Such a board would consist of representatives from within the college 
or university preparing teachers, from business and industry, from 
intermediate and local school districts, and from parent and citizens 
groups* Interested groups and organizations would submit nominees to 
the college or university preparing teachers for appointment to the 
Board of Visitors* The college or university preparing teachers should 
utilize the Board of Visitors for the purpose of advising on the 
design, approval, and continuous evaluation and development of teacher 
education, including criteria, policies, and procedures pertaining 
thereto* The Board of Visitors should meet regularly and report to 
the college or university preparing teachers* The college or 
university should act upon the reports of the Board of Visitors and 
report its action to the Board of Visitors* The Board's minutes 
should be made an oi'ficial part of the documentation used in the 
program evaluation of the institution by the State Department of 
Education* 

6* Require a one to three year carefully supervised internship, under the 
supervision of a mentor teacher, to induct teachers into the 
profession* 

It is the Committee's inhent that the initial year of teaching with a 
provisional certificate be designated the internship year* Supervision 
should be provided by mentor teachers, as well as university personnel* 
Recommendations for further certification should be reviewed by a 
local professional standards committee and then forwarded to the State 
Professional Standards Board for final approval* 

7* Establish rigorous requirements for admission into teacher education 
programs* 

Admission criteria and requirements should include consideration of 
intellectual and academic capacity; communication skills; and personal 
qualities of integrity, authenticity, caring, and commitment* 
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The Local School District Should: 



1. Develop career options for teachers by establishing a teacher mentor 
program* 

A teacher mentor would spend approximately one-half or so of his/her 
time in the classroom* The teacher mentor would supervise and 
evaluate teacher interns, develop and maintain cooperative 
relationships with teacher education programs, conduct inservice 
education, and help design field-based research studies on teaching 
and learning. Funds should be appropriated by the Legislature to 
support the establishment of a teacher mentor program. 



RECOMMENDATIOH V 



TEACHIK AS A PROFESS lOH 



Our young people represent our future. The quality of their education 
will dictate that future. The quality of their teachers will determine 
the quality of their education. The importance of the teacher in 
education is indisputable, and we point with pride to this profession, 
recognizing how significant the role of the teacher is in our schools. 
Support for quality teachers then is crucial. There must be aa effort to 
rekindle the commitment of every Michigan citizen to a first rate teaching 
force as a profitable inveatment paying high dividends. If we fail to pay 
the cost in dollars and human resources, for both excel len^'e End equity in 
education, we will pay a much higher price in welfare, unemployment, 
crime, violence and, worst of all, loss of the educated citizenry 
essential to an effectively functioning democracy. 

The State Board of Education Should: 

1. Establish teacher career development/ad^-ancement opportunities within 
every school system. 

Every year education loses effective and talented teachers. The 
current system provides for little or no career advancement within the 
teaching role. If we are to retain successful teachers, we must 
develop models wi*'hin the negotiated contract which would si low 
alternative career options. Teachers who choose to remain in the 
classroom should be provided with challenge, mobility, and 
compensation commensurate with these expanded opportunities. 

The following four-tier career ladder system should be established 
for teachers: 

a. internship 

b . provisional level 

c. continuing level 

d. master teacher level 

The initial year of teaching would be an internship* A State 
Professional Standards Board, a majority of whom must be classroom 
teachers, would set standards for the internship year. The school 
district would provide the necessary time and funds for a mentor 
teacher to assist and monitor the beginning teacher. 

At the conclusion of the internship year, the mentor teacher would 
file a report with the local professional standardi* committee, a 
majority of whom should be teachers. The local professional standards 
committee would file its recommendation with the local school board. 
The local board of education would file its recommendation with the 
State Professional Standards Board. 
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Following successful completion of the internship year, individuals 
with provisional cectificates would file a plan to achieve their 
continuing certificate with the local professional standards connnittee 
and the local board of education. The local board of education would 
(ubmit the plan to the State Professional Standards Board for 
approval. The local professional standards committee would monitor 
the individua'' as he/she progressed through the plan, and would r^ )ort 
to the local bvard of education. The local board would, in tur: , 
report to the State P^-of essionf»l Standards Board. The State 
Professional Standards Board wo»' ' determine if the provisional 
teacher has met the standards for a continuing certificate. 

2. Develop and promote professional growth opportunities by: 

a. encouraging local boards of education to support we 1 1-founded 
sabbatical programs; 

b. encouraging Michigan colleges and universities to establish 
centers for advanced learnings/degrees on local sites; 

c. mandating and funding professional development programs at all 
local school districts; 

d. providing opportunities and incentives for extended year 
contracts, professional release time, and other career options; 

e. encouraging the continued development of business-industry- 
education partnerships; 

f • encouraging opportunities for teacher exchanges between schools, 
states, and nations for the purpose of comparative education 
s' ndies. 

3. Establish and fund State Board of Education teacher forums to involve 
teachers in the identification and formulation of educational policy 
issues in the state. 

Local School Districts Should: 

!• Establish a local coi^iittee to audit the professional and physical 
conditions of schoo^b* . 

This committee would be comprised of parents, teachers, 
administrators) and students who would audit conditions ev3ry three 
years and report the results tc the local community. The purpose of 
th!* audit would be to ensure appropriate conditions to maximize 
learning. Both the physical conditions and the professional climate 
would be auditec by checking for the following: 

Physical , Conditions 

a. safe, pleasant, comfortable, clean classrooms and buildings of 
appropriate size in which to work and achieve; 
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b. state-of-the-art equipment, fully functioning, and available as 
needed; 

c. an adequate supply of books and materials to accomplish 
instructional goals and objectives; 

d. class sizes which maximize student learning and development; 

e. easily accessed child eve centers; 

f. alternative structures for students who do not function in the 
regular classroom. 

Professional Climate 

a. daily preparation time; 

b. shared decision-making between teachers and administrators; 

c. time provided for peer interaction and dialogue; 

d. flexible work schedules, such a^> time sharing; 

e. a formalized way to communicate current educational research to 
practitioners ; 

f. clerical support for tasks such as recordkeeping and duplicating, 
laminating, and collating materials; 

g. paraprof essional support for the instructional program; 

h. local board of education and administrative support for district 
and school discipline programs; 

i. provisions for wellness programs for staff. 
Enhance the prestige of the teaching profession by: 

a. sponsoring public awareness programs that focus on student 
learning; 

b. creating public forums, media campaigns, and community-based 
programs that demonstrate the art of teaching and the need to 
value and support the teaching profession; 

c. devising strategies which will involve parents in the programs and 
activities of the school. 

Teachers Should: 

Convey a positive valuing of the profession. 
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Educational Organisations Should: 

1. Articulate the value of education and the positive aspects of the 
schools to the cOBnnunity* 

2. Develop strategies which will provide opportunities for educators 
a* to become more visible and involved in community leadership; 

b. to be spokespersons for the profession of teaching; 

c. to be decision-^makers in the school and community* 
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TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND 



In Michigan, 15,118 or 15.8 percent of the public school teachers and 
administrators will be eligible to retire by the end of 1986. By 1988, 
20,476 or 21.4 percent of Michigan's current teaching and administrative 
force could be gone as a result of retirem<3nt. This includes 52 percent 
of the state's school superintendents. As the 1986-87 school year begins, 
over 15,000 public school teachers and administrators are eligible to 
retire. It is also knovra that significant numbers of teacher educators in 
Michigan's colleges and universities will be retiring over the next few 
years. 

The Michigan teacher supply and demand situation will be affected by 
several trends including: 

1. A significant reduction in the number of candidates recommended for 
teaching certificates by Michigan higher education institutions (a 
51.1 percent reduction from 1978-79 to 1983-84). Current enrollment 
data suggests that this trend is being reversed. 

2. Increased recruiting from out-of-state school systems as a result of 
the higher academic qualifications and performance of graduates of 
Michigan teacher preparation programs. 

3. Increased professional opportunities in other fields for women and 
minorities. 

4. Declining numbers of minority teachers as a proportion of the teaching 
force. 

5. Under-representation of minority students in colleges and universities. 

6. Declining numbers of males entering teaching. 

7. The historical trend for 25 percent of Michigan's teacher education 
graduates not to seek teaching positions. 

8. The national exodus of approximately 40 percent of new teachers who 
leave the teaching profession within three years. 

9. The low prestige ascribed to teacher education. 

10. Changing demographics of the student population — a growing number of 
"at risk" students. 

11. Increased high school graduation requirements. 

12. A longer academic day for students. 

13. Improved student-teacher ratios. 

14. Greater need for student and instructional support services, (i.e., 
elementary counselors and math/science consultants). 
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15* The eligibility of thousands of teachers for full retirement benefits^ 

16* A drastic reduction in the pool of substitute teachers vhich> is often 
a hiring pool for permanent teachers. 

17 • The diminishing pool of teachers on permanent lay-off who are avail- 
able for employment. 

18* The strengthening of standards for preparation programs* 

19* The reduction i.* the capacity of higher education institutions to 
accommodate increased enrollments in teacher education* 

20* The national need for more than one million new elementary teachers 
and more than one~half million new secondary teachers b ' 1993* 



In the course of the Committee's study, several significant trends emerged 
which indicate that there will be a dramatic increase in the supply of 
teacher candidates available to Michigan school districts* These trends 
include: 



!• A tripling of the number of out-of-state candidates seeking Michigan 
certification. The current rate of applications could result in more 
than 3,000 out-of-state candidates being added to the teacher 
employment pool. 

2. A 40 to 70 percent increase in teacher education enrollments in 
Michigan's colleges and universities, which will double the number of 
new graduates in education in a few years. This percentage includes a 
significant number of currently enrolled students who have changed 
curriculums and sought enrollment in teacher education. 

3. A 75 percent increase in the number of individuals seeking to renew or 
reinstate a Michigan teaching certificate. 



The combination of supply and demand trends suggest that the teacher 
shortage in Michigan will be more selective and not as dramatic or severe 
as the national situation. It is equally clear that these trends indicate 
that the most significant teacher supply and demand issue confronting 
Michigan is quality. 
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COHCLUSIOH 



Since quality education in Michigan is the key issue, the Committee has 
Btade recommendations which it feels will produce the most committed, 
caring, and talented teachers* These teachers ire vital to producing a 
future generation of bright, motivated, and productive adults* The 
recommendations are based upon the belief that Michigan will not 
experience the severe teacher shortage that the nation as a whole will 
experience, but rather will suffer selective shortages* 

The Committee has developed recommendations which will: 

1* Ensure sufficient financial investment in teachers and teacher 
education (e*g*, '1>lue ribbon^' commission on school finance and 
quality; special commission on teachers' salaries; technical 
assistance fund on teacher education; etc*)* 

2* Recruit the most committed, caring, and talented teachers (e*g*. Pre- 
Teaching Corps; urban/rural "Marshall Plan"; scholarship and loan 
programs; etc*)* 

3* Provide quality school leadership (e*g*, certification system for 
school administrators; plan for administrator professional 
development; school administrator forums; etc*)* 

4* Ensure quality teacher education (e*g*, 'Nation of college/university 
boards of visitors; competitive giants for teacher led research; State 
Professional Standards Board; school district-university teacher 
exchanges; career options for teachers; mentor teacher training 
programs; etc *) * 

3* Provide appropriate physical conditions and a professional climate 

within which teachers can most effectively perform (e*g*, safe, clean, 
updated buildings and equipment; time for preparation; sabbaticals; 
four-tier career ladder system; professional organizations' aid in 
promoting the positives of the teaching profession; etc*)* 

In conclusion, the Committee believes that education is at the forefront 
of the transformation of Michigan's economy* It is the major resource for 
developing equitable solutions to complex and serious social problems* It 
is the key cnpplier to every public and private sector profession and 
business in Michigan* Its product — educated people — will shape our entire 
society* 
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APPENDIX A 



DESI6I OF THE STDDT 
FUTURE OF TEACHIK COMMITTEE 



The Future of Teaching Committee used the following process in developing 
its report: 

1. A review was conducted of the relevant literature, research activities, 
and national/state initiatives related to the topic areas of the study. 

2. Presentations were received on teacher education and teacher supply 
and demand issues from local practitioners and state and national 
experts. 

3. A series of focus group meetings to solicit reactions and recommenda- 
tions for drafting the proposals were held with groups of parents, 
teachers, teacher educators, administrators, and representatives of 
business/ labor community groups. These meetings were held prior to 
any formalization of Committee recommendations. The locations of the 
hearings were: Detroit, Grand Rapids, Traverse City, Marquette, 

Mt. Pleasant, Novi, and Lansing. (See Appendix 5) 

4. The Committee's final report was formulated on the basis of informa- 
tion obtained through the review of relevant literature, research, and 
focus hearing testimony. 
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APPENDIX B 



PRESEKTESS AT 
FUTURE OF TEACHING 
FOCUS 6KLUP MEETIHSS 



(Focus Group Meetings held in Detroit, 

Lansing, Grand Rapids, Marquette, 
Traverse City, Novi, and Mt, Pleasant) 



Community and Business 

Anderson, Francile, President, State PTA, Pontiac 
Butler, Aleese, Student, Kalkaska 

Carey, Ralph, President, Board of Education, Grandviile Public Schools 
Challa, Mary Ann, President, Board of Education, Grand Rapids Public Schools 
Conrad, Robert, Shell Oil Co., Traverse City 
Conrad, Terri, Shell Oil Co., Traverse City 
Deater, Thomas, Student, Kalkaska 
DeOtte, Amy, Student, Kalkaska 
Fliss, Nicole, Student, Rapid City 
Gall, Michael, Stee lease Company 

Molten, Dona lee, Kent Intermediate School District 
Hurwitz, Alan, Director of Education, New Detroit, Inc. 

Kaier, Robert F., President, Board of Education, Byron Center Public Schools 
Krupka, James, District Manager, AMOCO Production Co., Traverse City 
Orange, Gayle, Greater Grand Rapids Area PTA Council 
Perry, Carol, President, Board of Education, Kentwood Public Schools 
Piendzia, Cheryl, Parent, Garden City 

Wheeler, Ann, Board of Education, Garden City Public Schools 
Teacher Educators 

Agin, Michael L., Ph.D., Director, Teacher Education, Michigan Technological 
University* 

Berger, Carl F., Ph.D., Dean, School of Education, University of Michigan 
Book, Cassandra, Ph.D., Assistant Dean, College of Education, Michigan State 
University 

Breckon, DonalJ, Ph.D., Associate Dean, School of Education, Health and Human 

Services, Central Michigan University 
Brown, Jean E., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education, Saginaw Valley State 

College 

Corey, Edward, Ph.D., Ferris Faculty Association, Ferris State College 
Evers, Nora, Ph.D., Chairperson, Department of Education, Kalamazoo College 
Gal legos, Arnold M., PhiD., Dean, School of Education, Western Michigan University 
Hansen, Douglas, Ph.D., Professor of Education, Saginaw Valley State College 
Hendricks, Joyce, Ph.D., President, Faculty Asbociation, Central Michigan 
University 

Ignatovich, Frederick, Ph.D., Professor, Education Administration, Michigan 
State University 

Little, Wesley, Ph.D., Dean, School of Education, Northern Michigan University* 
Morshead, Richard W., Ph.D., Dean, Division of Education, University of Michigan 
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Nowak, Arlene, Dean, School of Education and Human Services- University of 
Detroit 

Redmond, Lois A., Ph.D., Professor, Teacher F'^ucation and Professional Develop- 

Jient, Central Michigan University 
Reynolds, M. Leroy, EdtD., Associate Dean, School of Education, Health and 

Human Services, Central Michigan University 
Rice, Sistv»r Eileen, Program Director, Teacher Education, Siena Heights College 
Richey, Rita C, Ph.D., President, AAUP Chapter, Wayne State University 
Scheetz, Patrick, Ph.D., Assistant Director, Placement Services, Michigan Suate 

University 

Stephens, Elaine, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Education, Chairperson of 
Department of Curriculum and Instruction, Saginaw Valley State College 

Switzer, Thomas, Ph.D., Associate Dean, School of Education, University of 
Michigan 

Turner, Carolyn, Ferris Faculty Association, Professional Relations and 

Development, Ferris State College 
Westerman, W. Scott, Ph.D., Deau, College of Education, Eastern Michigan 

University 

Whitener, Scott D., Ph.D., Director, Center for Occupational Education, Ferris 
State College* 

Principals 

Ayling, Richard, Ph.D», Principal, Traverse City Junior High School, Traverse 

City Public Schools 
Bittle, Jack, Executive Director, Michigan Association of Secondary School 

Principals 

Bleke, Bert, R., Principal, Forest Hills Central, Forest Hills Public Schools 
Bourdo, George, Principal, Trave.se City Junior High School, traverse City Public 
Schools 

Bukowski, Lawrence, Ph.D., Principal, Chumate Junior High School, Gibralter 
School District 

Bur ley, Gary, Principal, Republic Miv'iigamme, Menominee Area Public Schools 
Carter, Helen, Priixcipal, Ann Arbor Trail Middle School, Detroit Public "Schools, 

Detroit Prin^^pals Association 
Chambers, Richard, Principal, Rockford Public Schools 
eleven, C.E., Principal, East Grand Rapids Schools 
Collins, George, Principal, I .^aunee Public Schools 
Gallinetti, David, Principal, Republic Michigamme Schools 
Gonyeau, David, Principal, Sault Ste. Marie Area Schools 

Green, Joseph, Ph.D., Principal, Redford High School, Detroit Public Schools 
Harms, JacK, Principal, Thurston High School, South Redford Schools^ 

President, Michigan Association of Secondary School Principals 
Lant7, Robert, Principal, Bothwell Middle School, Marquette Public Schools 
Mays, Wi'liam, Executive Director, Michigan Elementary and Middle School 

Principals Association* 
Noordeioos, Robert, Princip/^1, Godwin Heights Public Schools 
Pappas, William^ Principal, Northview Public Schools 
Peterson, Clyde, Principal, Kingsf^rd Breitung Township Schools 
Riopelle, Constance, Principal, Bellaire Public Schools 
Schmidt, Ann, Principal, St. John Bosco, Worthville, Michigan 
SensaLaugh, leo. Principal, Northport Public Schools 
Smith, Stephen, Principal, Crystal Falls Forest Park School District 
Slade, Erwood, Principal, Escanaba Area Public Schojls 
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Svllivan, Joseph, Principal, Marquette Public Schools 

Thompson, Jamea, Principal, Newberry High School, Newberry 

Tuttle, John, Pr xncxpal, Marquette Public Schools, Past^President, Michigan 

Association of Secondary School Principals 
Ward, Beverly, Ph^D,, Principal, Springport Elementary School, Springport, 

Past President, Michigan Elementary and Middle School Principals Association* 

Teachers and Education Organization Representatives 

Allen, David, Teachor, Grand Rapids Public Schools 
Baldini, Thomas, Teacher on leave, Marquette Public Schools 
Barnhart, Thomas, High School Teacher, Traverse City Public Schools 
Chunovich, Larry, President, Michigan Education Association* 
Cook, Doris, Teacher, Grosse Pointe Public Schools 
Cramp ton, Richard, Teacher, Traverse City Public Schools 

Farkas, Lee, Substitute Teacher, Michigan Association of Substitute Teachers 
Fredericks, Carolyn, Teacher, President, Grand Rapids Education Association 
Gamicchia, Eleanor, Substitute Teacher, President, Macomb Association of 

Subsitute Teachers 
Gray, Karen, Teacher, Graveraet Middle School, Marquette Public School j 
Jarvis, Hugh, President, Michigan Federation of Teachers 
Hakala, Donald, High School Teacher, Kalkaska Public Schools 
Kuhn, William, High School Teacher, Kalkaska Public Schools 
Mattesou, Richard, Instructor, Social Science Department, Alpena Community 

College 

McQueen, Clyde, Teacher, Southfield Public Schools 

Prince, Henry, Executive Director, American Association of University Professors 
Rice, Arthur J., Ph.D., Coordinator for Higher Education, Michigan Education 
Association 

Riley, Michael, Teacher, President, Garden City Education Association 
Smith, x^asther. Government Affairs Consultant, Michigan Education Association 
Suber, Willie, Executi^re Director, Grand Rapids Education Association 
Thompson, Dave, Executive Director, Grand Rapids Education Association 
Van Dongen, Becky, Preschool Teacher, Comstock Park Public Schools 

Superintendent s 

Chamberlin, William, Superintendent, Monroe Public Schools 

Davis, Ter*-e, PhD., Superintendent, Sparta Public Schools* 

Inman, Je ,y. Superintendent, Kingsley Area Schools, Chairperson, Educator 

Leadership Committee, Michigan Association of School Administrators 
Fein, Robert D., Ph.D., Superintendent, Kalkaska Public Schools 
Ferrera, Rob rt S., Ph.D., Superintendent, Grand Rapids Public Schools* 
Hill, Florence, Deputy Superintendent, Detroit Public Schools* 
Kessler, Fredrick, Superintendent, Fowlerville .immunity Schc yls* 
Klahn, Richard P., Ph^D., Superintendent, Marquette Public Schools 
O'Connell, Philip, Superintendent, Kenowa Hills Public Schools 
Oxe der, Vernon L., Ph.D., Superintendent, Traverse City Public Schools 
Sanuers, John W., Superintendent, Delton Kel logg Schools 
Sandy, Lee D., Superintendent, Fife Lake Forest Area Schools 
Wilmot, Michael D., Superintendent, Garden City Public Schools 
Woons, George J., Superin lent, Kent Intermediate School District 

*See References for title of presentation. 
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MICHIGAN STATE BOARD f. . EDUCATION 
STATEMENT OF ASSURANCE OF COiilPLIANCE WITH FEOERAL LAW 

The Michigan State Board of Education complies with all Federal laws 
and regulations prohibiting discrimination and with all requirements and 
regulations of the U S. Department of Education. It is the policy of the 
Michigan State Board of Education that no person on the basis of race, 
color, religion, national origin or ancestry, age. sex. marital status or 
handicap shall be discriminated against, excluded from participation in. 
denied the benefits of or otherwise be subjected to discrimination in any 
program or activity for which it is responsible or fo*- which it receives 
financial assistance from the U S. Department of Education 





